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ment that "in each of the republics there is a Consul General, whose 
headquarters are in the capitol (sic)," and that "the consular 
service serves the Bureau of Foreign Commerce." A somewhat 
more important defect, perhaps, is the failure to distinguish more 
clearly between the functions of the export commission houses and 
the manufacturers' agents. These, however, are all of minor im- 
portance and do not weigh heavily against the general excellence 
in the conception and handling of the whole subject. 

The greatest present obstacle to the increase of our trade rela- 
tions with Latin America is not the lack of American banks or 
ships or other facilities, but the ignorance of the individual ex- 
porter as to what facilities actually exist and how to use them 
properly. All that can be done by governmental agencies toward 
making the trade channel smoother will not have a great effect 
until the manufacturer himself learns how to carry on his Latin 
American business intelligently. For doing away with the many 
hampering conditions and injudicious methods that exist at pres- 
ent in our export trade with Latin America, it is doubtful whether 
there is a better book available than this by Mr. Filsinger. It 
would certainly pay every prospective exporter to have a copy 
not in his library but on his desk for constant reference and study. 

E. E. Pratt. 

Marketing Perishable Farm Products. By Arthur B. Adams. 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Pub- 
lic Law, Vol. LXII, No. 170. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1916. Pp. 180. $1.50.) 

In this work the author makes a careful investigation of the 
methods of marketing perishable farm products, a field that is com- 
paratively new. The scope of the work is indicated by the fol- 
lowing chapter headings : Character and Significance of the 
Problem, The Present System of Marketing Perishables, Why the 
System is a Burden to Society, Reform of the Marketing Processes 
or Machinery, Reduction of Costs of Performing the Marketing 
Processes, and Reduction of the Burdens of Marketing by Chang- 
ing the Nature of the Goods and Area of Production. 

According to the conclusions of this author the present market- 
ing processes are all necessary. But while such popular reforms 
as direct marketing from producer to consumer are found to be 
impossible even by the most successful growers' organizations, still 
he shows that reform of the agencies that operate existing market- 
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ing machinery is needed. The price of a product to the con- 
sumer has been increasing faster than the price to the farmer. 
The marketing cost represented by the differences between these 
two prices has thus been increasing. The cost of marketing perish- 
ables is greater in the United States than in Europe, where the 
farmer receives more and the consumer pays less. At the same 
time the purchasing power of the farmer and wage-earner has been 
decreasing. Hence the demand in the United States for reform in 
the marketing of farm products is becoming widespread and 
insistent. 

In thus stating the problem it seems that the author must 
realize that he is dealing with a question of the distribution of 
wealth; that is, with the method of its apportionment among 
those who produce and handle farm products. But he considers 
marketing as entirely a part of production. In his review of the 
present system of marketing and in his analysis of its cost he 
dwells only upon activities which are mechanically necessary to 
put goods in the hands of the consumer. Such processes as grad- 
ing, packing, transporting, storing farm products, assembling and 
dividing carload lots for individual consumption, whatever, in 
fact, is necessary for their full utilization are productive processes. 
But "plaiting" a basket of strawberries or "facing" a box of ap- 
ples, "plugging" a car of wheat, "treating" wheat, local price 
cutting to drive out competitors, division of territory or coopera- 
tion to maintain prices among buyers, the purchase of goods on 
a rising market by commission merchants, or falsely quoting the 
prices prevailing upon a market, misrepresentation of the grade 
and condition of goods upon arrival, destroying products or stor- 
ing them to prevent depression of prices — all of these practices 
are phenomena of common notoriety, yet they receive scarcely 
any attention in the chapter descriptive of the present system. 
All business activities which are calculated to affect prices and 
profits, but which are not socially necessary for the efficient utiliza- 
tion of goods, should be included under the head not of production 
but of distribution. Inasmuch as a large part of the activities of 
business men affects only the per cent of the consumer's dollar 
which the handler of farm products shall obtain, and in no wise 
adds to the mechanical efficiency of getting a product from the 
soil to the consumer, marketing is essentially a part of distribu- 
tion as well as of production. 

Again, when the author attempts to show what determines 
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prices, he treats the whole subject as settled. He has no ques- 
tions to solve. He shows, according to traditional theory, how 
prices are determined by supply and demand. 

Chiefly on the basis of traditional theory, but partly on that 
of the phenomena of new conditions, which the author is passing 
in review, he proceeds to consider possible improvements in the 
methods of production. But no consistent devotee of the supply 
and demand theory should depart from a laissez-faire policy ; that 
is, from the assumption of the sufficiency of free competition to 
regulate prices without the interference of any government aid. 
As the passage of the various laws to regulate railroad transpor- 
tation has marked a decline in the assumption of the sufficiency of 
free competition to regulate railroad charges, and the relation- 
ship between producers, manufacturers, shippers, and consumers, 
so the universal establishment of municipal, state, and federal de- 
partments of markets, which this author recommends, will ulti- 
mately mean a death blow to this theory. He says that the estab- 
lishment of such agencies is necessary "to regulate the local and 
the state trade" in farm products, "to improve marketing and re- 
duce its costs." Any admission of a necessity for reform of any 
kind is a departure from the traditional assumption of the suffi- 
ciency of supply and demand to determine all prices. 

Perishable goods have not, in the self-evident fashion assumed 
by those who have held the supply and demand brief, reached the 
place where they would command the best price. Mr. Adams does 
not at this point diverge from traditional economic theory, but he 
points out a situation which is not in accord with the usual eco- 
nomic assumptions. He shows that there may be an ample de- 
mand, and yet a part of the supply of the goods may either rot 
on the farm or sell for less than the cost of their production ; that 
prices may fluctuate widely on the same market because of the 
alternation of glut and scarcity, and between markets for lack of 
sufficient information and marketing facilities; and that prices 
may be low at one place and high at another at the same time. 
Thus the situation he describes does not indicate that there is any 
tendency toward one market price as has been commonly assumed. 
Consumers, he states, do not necessarily benefit from periods of 
low wholesale prices: wholesale prices vary closely according to 
supply and demand ; but retailers are inclined to maintain custom- 
ary prices; producers lose by fluctuating prices, but consumers 
do not correspondingly gain by them. 
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To remedy the admitted defects in this situation the author 
recommends that the federal Office of Markets should establish uni- 
form grades and standards as an essential basis for reporting 
shipments from producing centers, receipts and prices at leading 
markets. Municipal markets should regulate retailers' business 
in regard to weights, measures, and soundness of the goods sold, 
and should help collect and publish market quotations. State de- 
partments of markets should help enforce standard grades and 
packages, collect and help distribute market news service. The 
federal Office of Markets should be the clearing house for gather- 
ing and distributing market information. In this way the supply 
of farm products could be made more efficient. Then this system, 
the author adds, should be supplemented by regulation, by the 
same authorities, of commission men, brokers, car-lot dealers, and 
retailers, to prevent "misquoting of prices, false reports as to 
condition of goods upon arrival, bogus sales, cornering of the 
markets and other unfair practices." The same departments 
should help farmers and shippers to present all valid complaints 
before state and federal railroad commissions. These agencies 
should also be authorized to regulate refrigeration, both station- 
ary and in transit, and terminal facilities generally. 

Mr. Adams goes farther in recommending government aid than 
many authorities — Mr. Weld, for instance, in his work on The 
Marketing of Farm Products; but not so far as Mr. Elwood 
Mead, who has the Australian and European situation in mind. 
According to the latter authority, investigation and publicity 
through bulletins put the responsibility on the farmer and local 
shipper, but may leave them as helpless as before unless the gov- 
ernment gives them more substantial aid. It might be remarked 
that, while some in the United States recognize that individualistic 
competition should be and is being supplanted by organization in 
most industries, few realize that the government will have to give 
support both to farmers and consumers if they are to deal at all 
on a par with large capitalistic organizations. To be consistent 
there will have to be a complete abandonment of the laissez-faire 
doctrine, not only upon the part of those who advocate organiza- 
tion in all industries and of consumers generally, but also upon the 
part of those who are recommending government aid. Moreover, 
it will be found that government aid by court fines is accomplish- 
ing nothing constructive. Mr. Adams is to be complimented for 
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recommending a constructive program, part of which has already 
been put into effect. 

William R. Camp. 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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